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Berore the ring formed round the Old 
Hell Shaft was broken, one figure had disap- 
peared from within it. Mr. Bounderby and his 
shadow had not stood near Louisa, who held 
her father’s arm, but in a retired place by 
themselves. When Mr. Gradgrind was sum- 
moned to the couch, Sissy, attentive to all 
that happened, slipped behind that wicked 
shadow—a sight in the horror of his face, 
if there had been eyes there for any sight but 
one—and whispered in his ear. Without 
turning his head, he conferred with her 
a few moments, and vanished. Thus the 
whelp had gone out of the circle before the 
people moved, 

hen the father reached home, he sent a 


message to Mr. Bounderby’s, desiring his son | d 


to come to him directly. The reply was, that 
Mr. Bourlderby haying missed him in the 
crowd, and seen nothing of him since, had 
supposed him to be at Stone Lodge. 

“T believe, father,” said Louisa, “he will 
not come back to town to-night.” Mr. Grad- 
grind turned away, and said no more. 

In the morning, he went down to the Bank 
himself as soon as it was opened, and seeing 
his son’s place empty (he had not the courage 
to look in at first), went back along the street 
to meet Mr. Bounderby on his way there. To 
whom he said that, for reasons he would soon 
explain, but entreated not then to be asked 
for, he had found it necessary to employ his 
son at a distance for a little while. rs that 
he was charged with the duty of vindicating 
Stephen Blackpool’s memory, and declaring 
the thief. Mr. Bounderby, quite confounded, 
stood stock still in the street after his father- 
in-law had left him, swelling like an immense 
soap-bubble, without its beauty. 

Mr. Gradgrind went home, locked himself 
in his room, and kept it all that day. When 
Sissy and Louisa tapped at his door, he said, 
without opening it, “ Not now, my dears ; in 
the evening.” On their return in the evening, 
he said, “1 am not able yet—to-morrow.” He 
ate nothing all day, and had no candle after 
dark ; and they heard him walking to and fro 
late at night. 
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But,in themorning he appeared at breakfast 
at the usual hour, and took his usual place at 
the table. Aged and bent, he looked, and 
quite bowed down; and yet he looked a 
wiser man, and a better man, than in the days 
when in this life he wanted nothing but 
Facts. Before he left the room, he appointed 
a time for them to come to him ; and so, with 
his gray head drooping, went away. 

“ Dear father,” said Louisa, when they kept 
their appointment, “you have three young 
children left. They will be different, Z will 
be different yet, with Heaven’s help.” 

She gave ce hand to Sissy, as if she meant 
with her help too. 

“Your wretched brother,” said Mr. Grad- 
grind. “Do you think. he had planned this 
robbery, when he went with you to the 
lodging ?” 

“T fear so, father. I know he had wanted 
— very much, and had spent a great 

e iar 


“The poor man being about to leave the 
town, it came into his evil brain to cast sus- 
picion on him ?” 

“T think it must have flashed upon him 
while he sat there, father. For, I asked him to 
go there with me. The visit did not originate 
with him.” 

“He had some conversation with the poor 
man. Did he take him aside ?” 

“He took him out of the room. I asked 
him afterwards, why he had done so, and he 
made a plausible excuse ; but, since last night, 
and when I remember the cir- 
cumstances by its light, I am afraid I can 
imagine too truly what ed between them.” 

“ Let me know,” said her father, “if your 
thoughts present your guilty brother in the 
same dark view as mine.” 

“T fear, father,” hesitated Louisa, “that 
he must have made some representation 
to Stephen Blackpool—perhaps in my name, 
perhaps in his own—which induced him to do 
in good faith and honesty, what he had never 
done before, and to wait about the Bank those 
two or three nights before he left the town.” 

“Too plain!” returned the father. “Too 

lain!” 
. He shaded his face, and remained silent 
for some moments. Recovering himself, he 
said ; 

“Andnow, howishe to be found? Howishe 
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to be saved from justice ? In thefew hoursthat | 
I can possibly allow to elapse before I publish | 
the truth, how is he to be found by us, and | 
only by us? Ten thousand pounds could not 
effect, it.” 

“ Sissy has effected it, father.” 


He raised his eyes to where she stood, like | 
a good fairy in his house, and said in a tone | 


of softened gratitude and grateful kindness, 
“Tt is always you, my child!” 

“We had our fears,” Sissy explained, glanc- 
ing at Louisa, “before yesterday ; and when 
I saw you brought tothe side of the litter 
last night, and heard what passed (being close 
to Rachael all the time), I went to him when 
no one saw, and said to him, ‘Don’t look at 
me. See where your father is. Escape at 
once, for his sake and your own!’ He was 
in a tremble before I whispered to him, and 
he started and trembled more then, and said, 
‘Where can I go? 
money, and I don’t know who will hide me !’ 
I thought of father’s old circus. I have not 
forgotten where Mr. Sleary goes at this time 
of year, and I read of him in a paper only 


the other day. I told him to hurry there, and | 


tell his name, and ask Mr. Sleary to hide him 
till I came. ‘Til get to him before the morn- 
ing, he said. And I saw him shrink away 
among the people.” 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed his father. 
“ He may be got abroad yet.” 

It was the more hopeful, as the town to 
which Sissy had directed him was within 
three hours’ journey of Liverpool, whence 
he could be swiftly dispatched to any 
part of the world. But, caution being 
necessary in communicating with him—for 
there was a greater danger every moment of 
his being suspected now, and nobody could be 
sure at heart but that Mr. Bounderby him- 
self, in a bullying vein of public zeal, might 
play a Roman part—it was consented that 
Sissy and Louisa should repair to the place 
in question, by a circuitous course, alone ; 
and that the unhappy father, setting forth in 
an opposite direction, should get round to the 
same bourne by another and wider route. It 
was further agreed that he should not present 
himself to Mr. Sleary, lest his intentions 
should be mistrusted, or the intelligence of 
his arrival should cause his son to take flight 
anew; but, that the communication should be 
left to ae and Louisa to open; and that 
they should inform the cause of so much 
misery and disgrace, of his father’s being at 
hand and of the purpose for which they had 
come. When these arrangements had been 
well considered and were fully understood by 
all three, it was time to begin to carry them 
into execution. Early in the afternoon, Mr. 
Gradgrind walked direct from his own house 
into the country, to be taken up on the line 
by which he was to travel; and at night the 
remaining two set forth upon their different 
course, encouraged by not seeing any face 
they knew. 
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The two travelled all night, except when 
they were left, for odd numbers of minutes, at 
branch-places up illimitable flights of steps, 
or down wells—which was the only variety of 
those branches—and, early in the morning, 
were turned out on a swamp, a mile or two 
from the town they sought. From this dis- 
mal spot they were rescued by a savage old 
postilion, who happened to be up early, kicking 
'a horse in a fly; and so were smuggled into the 
|town by all the back lanes where the pigs 
lived: which, although not a magnificent or 
|even savoury approach, was, as is usual in 
such cases, the legitimate highway. 

The first thing they saw on entering the 
town was the skeleton of Sleary’s Circus. 
The company had departed for another town 
more than twenty miles off, and had opened 
there last night. The connection between 
the two places was by a hilly turnpike-road, 
and the travelling on that road was very 
islow. Though they took but a hasty break- 
\fast, and no rest (which it would have 
been in vain to seek under such anxious cir- 
| cumstances), it was noon before they began to 
find the bills of Sleary’s Horseriding on barns 
and walls, and one o’clock when they stopped 
in the market-place. 

A Grand Morning Performance by the 
Riders, commencing at that very hour, was in 
| course of announcement by the bellman as they 
| set their feet upon the stones of the street. 
Sissy recommended that, to avoid making in- 
| quiries and attracting attention in the town, 
| they should present themselves to pay at the 
‘door. If Mr. Sleary were taking the money, 
|he would be sure to know her, and would 

proceed with discretion. If he were not, he 
would be sure to see them inside; and, know- 
ing what he had done with the fugitive, would 
| proceed with discretion still. 

Therefore they repaired with fluttering 
hearts, to the well-remembered booth. The 
flag with the inscription Stzary’s Horsz- 
| RIDING, Was there ; and the Gothic niche was 
there ; but Mr. Sleary was not there. Master 
Kidderminster, grown too maturely turfy to 
be received by the wildest credulity as Cupid 
any more, had yielded to the invincible force 
of circumstances (and his beard), and, in the 
capacity of a man who made himself gene- 
rally useful, presided on this occasion over 
the exchequer—havingalso a drum in reserve, 
on which to expend his leisure moments and 
superfiuous forces. Inthe extreme sharpness 
of his look-out for base coin, Mr. Kidder- 
minster, as at present situated, never saw any- 
thing but money; so Sissy passed him 
unrecognised, and they went in. 

The Emperor of Japan, on a steady old 
white horse stencilled with black spots, was 
twirling five wash-hand basins at once, as it 
is the favorite recreation of that monarch to 
do. Sissy, though well oe with his 
Royal line, had no personal knowledge of the 





resent Eniperor, and his reign was peaceful. 
Mies Josephine Sleary in her ssleheated 
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graceful. Equestrian Tyrolean Flower-Act, 
was then announced by a new clown (who 
humorously said Cauliflower Act), and Mr. 
Sleary appeared, leading her in. 

Mr. Sleary had only made one cut at the 
Clown with his long whip-lash, and the 
Clown had only said, “ If you do it again, I'll 
throw the horse at you!” when Sissy was re- 
cognised both by father and daughter. But 
they got through the Act with great self- 
possession ; and Mr. Sleary, saving for ‘the 
first instant, conveyed no more expression 
into his locomotive eye than into his 
fixed one. The performance seemed a little 
long to Sissy and Louisa, particularly 
when it stopped to afford the Clown an op- 
portunity of telling Mr. Sleary (who said 
“ Indeed, sir!” to all his observations in the 
calmest way, and with his eye on the 
house), about two legs sitting on three legs 
looking at one leg, whenin came four legs, 
and laid hold of one leg, and up got two legs, 
caught hold of three legs, and threw them at 
four legs, who ran away with one leg. For, 


although an ingenious Allegory relating to a! 


butcher, a three-legged stool, a dog, and a leg 
of mutton, this narrative consumed time, and 
they were in great suspense. At last, how- 
ever, little fair-haired Josephine made her 
curtsey amid great applause ; and the Clown, 
left alone in the ring, had just warmed himself, 
and said, “Now /’ll have a turn!” When 
Sissy was touched on the shoulder, and 
beckoned out. 

She took Louisa with her ; and they were 
received by Mr. Sleary in a very little private 
apartment, with canvas sides, a grass floor, 
and a wooden ceiling all aslant, on which the 
box company stamped their approbation as if 
they were coming through. “Thethilia,” 
said Mr. Sleary, who had brandy and water 
at hand, “it doth me good to thee you. You 
wath alwayth a favorite with uth, and you’ve 
done uth credith thinth the old timeth I’m 
thure. You mutht thee our people, my dear, 
afore we thpeak of bithnith, or they'll break 
their hearth — ethpethially the women. 
Here’th Jothphine hath been and got mar- 
ried to E. W. B. Childerth, and thee hath 
got a boy, and though he’th only three yearth 
old, he thtickth on to any pony you can bring 
againtht him. He’th named The Little 
Wonder Of Theolathtic Equitation ; and if 
you don’t hear of that boy at Athley’th, you'll 
hear of him at Parith. And you recollect 
Kidderminthter, that wath thought to be 
rather thweet upon yourthelf? Well. He’th 
married too. Married a widder. Old 
enough tobe hith mother. Thee wath Tight- 
rope, thee wath, and now thee’th nothing—on 
accounth of fat. They’ve got two children, 
tho we’re thtrong in the Fairy bithnith and 
the Nurthery dodge. If you wath to thee 
our Children in the Wood, with their father 
and mother both a dyin’ on a horthe—their 
uncle a rethieving of ’em ath hith wardth, 
upon a horthe—themthelvth both a goin’ a 
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black-berryin’ ona horthe—and the Robinth 


a coming in to:cover ’em with leavth, upon a 
horthe—you'd thay it wath the completetht 
thing ath ever you. thet your eyeth on! 
| And you remember Emma Gordon, my dear, 
ath wath a’motht a mother to you? Of 
courthe you do; I needn’t athk. Well! 
Emma, thee lotht her huthband. He wath 
throw’d a heavy back-fall off a Elephant in a 
thort of a Pagoda thing ath the Thultan of 
the Indieth, and he never got the better of it ; 
and thee married a thecond time—married a 
Cheethemonger ath fell in love with her from 
the front—and he’th a Overtheer and makin’ 
a fortun!” 

These various changes, Mr. Sleary, very 
short of breath now, related with great 
heartiness, and with a wonderful kind of 
innocence, considering what a bleary and 
brandy-and-watery old veteran he was. 
Afterwards he brought in Josephine, and 
E. W. B. Childers (rather deeply-lined in the 
jaws by daylight), and The Little Wonder of 
Scholastic Equitation, and, in a word, all the 
company. Amazing creatures they were in 
| Louisa’s eyes, so white and pink of com- 

plexion, so scant of dress, and so demonstra- 
tive of leg; but it was very agreeable 
\to see them crowding about Sissy, and 
| very natural in Sissy to be unable to refrain 
| from tears, 

“There! Now Thethilia hath kithd all 
the children, and hugged all the women, and 
thaken handth all round with all the men, 
clear, every one of you, and ring in the band 

| for the thecond part !” said Sleary. 

As soon as they were gone, he continued in 
}alow tone. “Now, Thethilia, I don’t athk 
to know any thecreth, but I thuppothe I may 
conthider thith to be Mith Thquire ?” 

“This is his sister. Yes.” 

“And tother one’th daughter. That’h 
what [I mean. Hope I thee you well, mith. 
And I hope the Thquire’th well ?” 

“My father will be here soon,” said 
Louisa, anxious to bring him to the point. 
“Ts my brother safe ?” 

“Thafe and thound!” 


he replied. “I 
want you jutht to take a peep at the Ring, 


mith, through here. Thethilia, you know 
the dodgeth ; find a thpy-hole for yourthelf.” 

They each looked through a chink in the 
boards. 

“That’h Jack the Giant Killer— piethe 
of comic infant bithnith,” said Sleary. 
“ There’th a property-houthe, you thee, for 
Jack to hide in; there’th my Clown with a 
thauthepan-lid and a thpit, for Jack’th ther- 
vant; there’th little Jack himthelf in a 
thplendid thoot of armour; there’th two 
eomic black thervanth twithe ath big ath 
the houthe, to thtand by it and to bring it in 
and clear it; and the Giant (a very expen- 
thive bathket one), he an’t on yet. Now, do 
you thee ’em all 7” 

“ Yes,” they both said. 

“ Look at ‘em again,” said Sleary,:“look at 
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em well. You thee ’em all? Very good.! grimly, detestably, ridiculously shameful as 
Now, mith ;” he put a form for them to sit | the whelp in his comic livery, Mr. Gradgrind 


on; “I have my opinionth, and the Thquire | never could by any other means have believed 


our father hath hith. I don’t want to 
now what your brother’th been up to; ith 
better for me not toknow. All I thay ith, 
the Thquire hath thtood by Thethilia, and 
Till thtand by the Thguire. Your brother 


ith one o’ them black thervanth.” 


Louisa uttered an exclamation, partly of | 
distress, partly of satisfaction. 

“Tth a fact,” said Sleary, “and even 
knowin it, you couldn’t put your finger on 
him. Let the Thquire come. I thall keep 
your brother here after the performanth. [ 
thant undreth him, nor yet wath hith paint 
off. Let the Thquire come here after the 
performanth, or come here yourthelf after the 
performanth, and you thall find your brother, 
and have the whole plathe to talk to him in. 
Never mind the lookth of him, ath long ath 
he’th well hid.” 

Louisa, with many thanks and with a 
lightened load, detained Mr. Sleary no longer 
then. She left her love for her brother, with 
her eyes full of tears; and she and Sissy went 
away until later in the afternoon. 

Mr. Gradgrind arrived within an hour 
afterwards. He too had encountered no one 
whom he knew ; and was now sanguine, with 
Sleary’s assistance, of getting his disgraced 
son to Liverpool in the night. As neither of 
the three could be his companion without 
almost identifying him under any disguise, 
he prepared a letter to a correspondent whom 
he could trust, beseeching him to ship the 
bearer off, at any cost, to North or South 
America, or any distant part of the world to 
which he could be the most speedily and 
privately dispatched. This done, they walked 
about, waiting for the Circus to be quite 
vacated : not only by the audience, but by | 
the company and by the horses. After 
watching it a long time, they saw Mr. Sleary 
bring out a chair and sit down by the side- | 
door, smoking; as if that were his signal that | 
they might approach. 

“ Your thervant, Thquire,” was his cautious 
salutation as they passed in. “If you want 
me you'll find me here. You muthn’t mind 
your thon having a comic livery on.” 

They all three went in; and Mr. Grad-| 
grind sat down, forlorn, on the Clown’s per- 
forming chair in the middle of the ring. On 
one of the back benches, remote in the sub- 
dued light and the strangeness of the place, 
sat the villainous whelp, sulky to the last, 
‘whom he had the misery to call his son. 


: In a preposterous coat, like a beadle’s, with | 


cuffs and flaps exaggerated to an unspeakable 
extent; in an immense waistcoat, knee- 


| such things, father. 


in, weighable and measurable fact though 
it was. And one of his model children had 
come to this! 

At first the whelp would not draw any 
nearer, but — in remaining up there 
by himself. Yielding at length, if any conces- 
sion so sullenly made can be called yielding, to 
the entreatiesof Sissy—for Louisa he disowned 
altogether—he came down, bench by bench, 
until he stood in the sawdust, on the verge 
of the circle, as far as possible, within its 
limits from where his father sat. 

“How wus this done?” 
father. 

“ How was what done ?” moodily answered 
the son. 

“This robbery,” said the father, raising his 
voice upon the word. 

“T forced the safe myself over night, and 
shut it up ajar before I went away. I had 
had the key that was found, made long before. 
I dropped it that morning, that it might be 
supposed to have been used. I did’nt take 
the money all at once. I pretended to put 
my balance away every night, but I did'nt, 
Now you know all about it.” 

“Tf a thunderbolt had fallen on me,” said 
the father, “it would have shocked me less 
than"this!” 

“T don’t see why,” grumbled the son. “So 
many people are employed in situations of 
trust ; so many people, out of so many, will 
be dishonest. I have heard you talk, a hun- 
dred times, of its being a law. How can J 
help laws? You have comforted others with 
Comfort yourself!” 

The father buried his face in his hands, 
and the son stood in his disgracefal grotesque- 
ness, biting straw: his hands, with the 
black partly worn away inside, looking like 
the hands of a monkey. The evening was 
fast closing in; and, from time to time, he 
turned the whites of his eyes restlessly and 
impatiently towards his father. They were 
the only parts of his face that showed any 
life or expression: the pigment upon it was 
so thick. 

“You must be got to Liverpool, and sent 
abroad.” 

“TI suppose I must. I can’t be more 
miserable anywhere,” whimpered the whelp, 
“than I have been here, ever since I can re- 
member. That’s one thing.” 

Mr. Gradgrind went to the door, and re- 
turned with Sleary, to whom he submitted 
the question, How to get this deplorable 
object away ? 

“Why, I’ve been thinking of it, Thquire, 


asked the 


breeches, buckled shoes, and’ a mad cocked|There’th not muth time to lothe, tho you 
hat; with nothing fitting him, and everything | mutht thay yeth or no, Ith over twent 
of coarse material, moth-eaten, and full of mileth to the rail. Thereth a coath in half 
holes ; with seams in his black face, where | an hour, that goeth ¢o the rail, ‘purpothe to 
fear and heat had started through the greasy |cath the mail train. That train will take 
composition daubed all over it ; anything’so | him right to Liverpool.” 
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“But look at him,” groaned Mr. Grad-| stopped since the night, now long ago, when 


grind, “ Will any coach—” 
“T don't mean that he thould go in the 
comic livery,” said Sleary. “Thay the word, 


he had run them down before. 


“I’m sorry to interfere with your plans,” 
said Bitzer, shaking his head, “ but I can’t 


and I'll make a Jothkin of him, out of the | allow myself to be done by horseriders. I 


wardrobe, in five minutes.” 


must have young Mr. Tom ; he mustn’t be got 


“T don’t understand,’ said Mr. Grad-| away by horseriders ; here he is in a smock 


grind. 

“A Jothkin—a Carter. Make up your 
mind quick, Thquire. There'll be beer to 
feth. l’ve never met with nothing but beer 
ath’ll ever clean a comic blackamoor.” 

Mr. Gradgrind rapidly assented; Mr. 
Sleary rapidly turned out from a box, a smock 


frock, and I must have him!” 
By the collar, too, it seemed. For, so he 


took possession of him. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Tuey went back into the booth, Sleary 


shutting the door to keep intruders out. 


frock, a felt hat, and other essentials; the| Bitzer, still holding the paralysed culprit by 


whelp rapidly changed clothes behind asereen | 
of baize; Mr, Sleary rapidly brought beer, 
and washed him white again. 

“Now,” said Sleary, “come along to the 
coath, and jump up behind ; [’ll go with you 
there, and they'll thuppothe you one of my | 
people. Thay farewell to your family, and 
tharp’th the word!” With which he deli- 
cately retired. 

“ Here is your letter,” said Mr. Gradgrind. | 
* All necessary means will be provided for | 
you. Atone, by repentance and better conduct, | 
for the shocking action you have committed, | 
and the dreadful consequences to which it 
has led. Give me your hand, my poor boy, 
and may God forgive you as I do!” | 

The culprit was moved to a few abject 
tears by these words and their pathetic tone. 





But, when Louisa opened her arms, he repulsed | 
her afresh. 
“Not you. . I don’t want to have anything | 
to say to you!” 
“QO Tom, Tom, do we end so, after all my) 
love!” 
“ After all your love!” he returned, obdu- 


rately. “Pretty love! Leaving old Boun- 
derby to himself, and packing my best friend 
Mr. Harthouse off, and going home, just when 
I was in the greatest danger. Pretty love 
that! Coming out with every word about! 





our having gone to that place, when you saw | 
“the net was gathering round me. Pretty 
love that! You have regularly given me up. 
You never cared for me.” 
, “Tharp’th the word!” said Sleary at the 
oor. 





the collar, stood in the Ring, blinking at his 


old patron through the darkness of the 


twilight. 


“ Bitzer,” said Mr.. Gradgrind, broken 


down, and miserably submissive to him, 
“have you a heart ?” 


“The circulation, sir,” returned Bitzer, 
smiling at the oddity of the question, “could’nt 
be carried on without one. No man, sir, 
acquainted with the facts established by 
Harvey relating to the circulation of the 
blood, can doubt that I have a heart.” 

“Is it accessible,” cried Mr. Gradgrind, 
“to any compassionate influence ?” 

“Tt is accessible to Reason, sir,” returned 
the excellent young man. “ And to nothing 
else.” 

They stood looking at each other; Mr. 
Gradgrind’s face as white as the pursuer’s. 

“What motive—even what motive in 
reason—can you have for preventing the 
escape of this wretched youth,” said Mr. 
Gradgrind, “and crushing his miserable 
father? See his sister here. Pity us!” 

“ Sir,” returned Bitzer, in a very business- 
like and logical manner, “since you ask me 
what motive I have in reason, for taking 
young Mr. Tom back to Coketown, it is only 
reasonable to let you know. I have sus- 
pected young Mr. Tom of this bank-robbery 
from the first. I had had my eye upon him 
before that time, for I knew his ways. 
have kept my observations to myself, but I 
have made them ; and I have got ample proofs 
against him now, besides his running away, 
and besides his own confession, which I was 


They all confusedly went out: Louisa] just in time to overhear. I had the pleasure 


crying to him that she forgave him, and|of watching your house yesterday morning, 
loved him still, and that he would one day|and following you here. I »m going to take 
be sorry to have left her so, and glad to; young Mr. Tom back to Co: etown, in order 
think of these her last words, far away: when |to deliver him over to Mr. 1 underby. Sir, 
some one ran against them. Mr. Gradgrind|I have no doubt whatever ..at Mr. Boun- 
and Sissy, who were both before him while|derby will then promote me to young Mr, 
his sister yet clung to his shoulder, stopped|Tom’s situation. And I wish to have his 
and recoiled. situation, sir, for it will be a rise to me and 
For, there was Bitzer, out of breath, his | will do me good.” 

thin lips parted, his thin nostrils distended,| “If this is solely a question of self-interest 
his white eyelashes quivering, his colorless | with you——” Mr. Gradgrind began. 

face more colorless than ever, as if he ran| “I beg your pardon for interrupting you, 
himself into a white heat, when other people | sir,” returned Bitzer ; “but I am sure you 
ran themselves into a glow. There he stood, | know that the whole social system is a ques- 
panting and heaving, as if he had never| tion of self-interest. What you must always 
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appeal to, is a person’s self-interest. It’s! 


—_ only hold. Weareso constituted. 1 was} 
rought up in that catechism when I was | 
very young, sir, as you are aware.” 

“What sum of money,” said Mr. Grad-| 
grind, “will you set against your expected 
promotion {” 

“Thank you, .sir,” returned Bitzer, “for 
hinting at the proposal ; but I will not set any 
sum against it. Knowing that your clear head 
would propose that alternative, I have gone 
over the calculations in my mind; and I find 
that to compound a felony, even on very high 
terms indeed, would not. be as safe and 
vert for me as my improved prospects in the 

ank.” 

“ Bitzer,” said Mr. Gradgrind, stretching 
out his hands as though he would have said, 
See how miserable I am! “ Bitzer, I have but 
one chance left to soften you. You were many 
years.at my school. If, in remembrance of 
the pains bestowed upon you there, you can per- 
suade yourself in any degree to disregard 
your present interest and release my son, I 
entreat and pray you to give him the benefit of 
that remembrance.” 

“T really wonder, sir,” rejoined the old 
pupil in an argumentative manner, “to find | 
you taking a position so untenable. My 
schooling was paid for; it was a bar- 


gain ; and when I came away, the bargain 
ended.” 
It wasa fundamental principle of the Grad- 


grind philosophy, that everything was to be 
paid for. Nobody was ever on any account 
to give anybody anything, or render anybody 
help without purchase. Gratitude was to be 
abolished, and the virtues springing from it 
were not to be. Every inch of the whole ex- 
istence of mankind, from birth to death, was 
to be a bargain across a counter. And if we 
didn’t get to Heaven that way, it was not 
a politico-economical place, and we had no 
business there. 

“TI don’t deny,” added Bitzer, “that my 
schooling wascheap. But that comes right, sir. 
I was made in the cheapest market, and have 
to dispose of myself in the dearest.” 

He was a little troubled: here, by Louisa and 
Sissy crying. 

“ Pray don’t. do that,” said he, “it’s of no use 
doing that: it only worries. You seem to 
think that I have some animosity against | 
young Mr.Tom ; whereas I have none at all. | 
I am only going, on the reasonable grounds I 
have mentioned, to take him back to Coke- 
town. ff he was to resist, I should set up the 
ery of Stop Thief! But, he won’t resist, you 
may depend upon it.” 

Mr. Sleary, who, with his mouth open and 
his rolling eye as immovably jammed in his | 
head as his fixed one, had listened to these | 
doctrines with profound attention, here stepped | 
forward. | 

“Thquire, you know perfectly well, and} 
your daughter knowth perfectly well (better { 
than you, becauthe I thed it to her), that I| 





didn’t know what your thon had done, and 
that I didn’t want to know—TI thed it wath 
better not, though I only thought, then, it 
wath thome thkylarking. However, thith 
young man having made it known to be a 
robbery of a bank, why, that’h a theriouth 
thing ; muth too theriouth a thing for me ‘to 
compound, ath thith young man hath very 
properly called it. Conthequently, Thquire, 
you muth’nt quarrel with me if I take thith 
young man’th thide, and thay he’th right and 
there’th no help for it. But I tell you what 
I'll do, Thquire; I'll drive your thon and 
thith young man over to the rail, and prevent 
expothure here. I can’t conthent to do more, 
but [I'll do that.” 

Fresh lamentations from Louisa, and 
deeper affliction on Mr. Gradgrind’s part, 
followed this desertion of them by their last 
friend. But, Sissy glanced at him with great. 
attention; nor did she in her own breast 
misunderstand him. As they were all going 
out again, he favored her with one slight roll 
of his movable eye, desiring her to linger 
behind. As he locked the door, he said ex- 
citedly : 

“The Thquire thtood by you, Thethilia, and 
Ill thtand by the Thquire. More than that : 
thith ith a prethiouth ratheal, and belongth 
to that bluthtering Cove that my people 
nearly pitht out o’ winder. It'll be a dark 
night ; I’ve got a horthe that'll do anything 
but thpeak ; I’ve got a pony that'll go fifteen 
mile an hour with Childerth driving of him ; 
I’ve got a dog that’]l keep a man to one 
plathe four-and-twenty hourth. Get aword 
with the young Thquire. ‘Tell him, when he 
theeth our horthe begin to danthe, not tobe 
afraid of being thpilt, but to look out for a 
pony-gig coming up. Tell him when he theeth 
that gig clothe by, to jump down, and it’ll take 
him off at a rattling pathe. If my dog leth 
thith young man thtir a peg on foot, I give 
him leave to go. And if my horthe ever 
thtirth from that thpot where he beginth a 
danthing, till the morning—I don’t know him! 
—Tharp’th the word!” 

The word was so sharp, that in ten minutes 
Mr. Childers, sauntering about the market 
place in a pair of slippers, had his cue, and 
Mr. Sleary’s equipage was ready. It was a 
fine sight, to behold the learned dog barking 


round it, and Mr. Sleary instructing him, with 


his one practicable eye, that Bitzer was the 
object of his particular attentions. Soon atter 
dark they all three got in and started; the 
learned dog (a formidable creature) already 
pinning Bitzer with his eye, and sticking close 
to the wheel on his side, that he might be 
ready for him in the event of his showing the 
slightest disposition to alight. 
he other three sat up at the inn all night in 
great suspense. At eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing Mr. Sleary and the dog re-appeared : both 
in high spirits. 
“ All right, Thquire!” said Mr. Sleary, 
“your thon may be aboard-a-thip by thith 
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time. Childerth took him off, an hour and a 
half after we left here, latht night. The horthe 
danthed the Polka till he wath dead beat 
(he would have walthed, if he hadn’t been in 
harneth), and then I gave him the word and 
he went to thleep comfortable. When that 
prethiouth young Rathcal thed he'd go 
for’ard afoot, the dog hung on to hith neck- 
hankercher with all four legth in the air 
and ewe him down and rolled him over. 
Tho he come back into the drag, and there he 
that, ’till I turned the horthe’th head, at 
halfpatht thixth thith morning.” 

Mr. Gradgrind overwhelmed him with 

thanks, of course ; and hinted as delicately as 
he could, at a handsome remuneration in 
money. 
“1 don’t want money mythelf, Thquire ; 
but Childerth ith a family man, and 
,t you wath to like to offer him a five-pound 
note, it mightn’t be unactheptable. Likewithe 
if you wath to thtand a collar for the dog, or 
a thet of bellth for the horthe, I thould be 
very glad to take em. Brandy and water I 
alwayth take.” He had already called for a 
glass, and now called for another. “If you 
wouldn’t think it going too far, Thquire, to 
make a little thpread for the company at 
about three and thixth ahead, not reckoning 
Luth, it would make ’em happy.” 

All these little tokens of his gratitude, Mr. 
Gradgrind very willingly undertook to render. 
Though he thought them far too slight, he 
said, for such a service. 

“Very well, Thquire ; then, if you'll only give 
a Horthe-riding, a bethpeak, whenever you can, 
you'll more than balanthe the account. Now, 
Thquire, if your daughter will ethcuthe me, 
I thould like one parting word with you.” 

Louisa and Sissy withdrew into an adjoin- 
ing room; Mr. Sleary, stirring and 
drinking his brandy and water as he stood, 
went on: 

“Thquire, you don’t need to be told that 
dogth ith wonderful animalth.” 

“Their instinet,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “is 
surprising.” 

“Whatever you call it—and I’m bletht if Z 
know what to call it”"—said Sleary, “it ith 
athtonithing. The way in with a dog’ll find 
you—the dithtanthe he’ll come !” 

“ His scent,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “ being 


so fine. 

“I’m bletht if I know what to call it,” 
repeated Sleary, shaking his head, “but I 
have had dogth find me, Thquire, in a way that 
made me think whether that dog hadn’t gone 
to another dog, and thed, ‘You don’t happen 
to know a perthon of the name of Thleary, 
do you? Perthon of the name of Thleary, 
in the Horthe-Riding way—thtout man— 
game eye?’ And whether that dog mightn’t 
have thed, ‘ Well, I can’t thay I know him 
mythelf, but I know a dog that I think would 
be likely to be acquainted with him.’ And 
whether that dog mightn’t have thought it 
over, and thed, ‘Thleary, Thleary! QO yeth, 
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to be thure! A friend of mine menthioned 
him to me at. one time. I can get you hith 
addreth directly.” In conthequenth of my 
being afore the public, and goimg about tho 
muth, you thee, there mutht be a number of 
dogth acquainted with me, Thquire, that J 
don’t know!” 

Mr. Gradgrind seemed to be quite con- 
founded by this speculation. 

“ Any way,” said Sleary, after putting his 
lips to his brandy and water, “ith fourteen 
month ago, Thquire, thinthe we wath at 
Chethter. We wath getting up our Children 
in the Wood one morning, when there cometh 
into our Ring, by the thtage door, a dog. He 
had travelled a long way, he wath in very 
bad condithon, he wath lame, and pretty well 
blind. He went round to our children, one 
after another, as if he wath a theeking for a 
child he know’d ; and then he come to me, and 
throwd hithelf up behind, and thtood on 
hith two fore-legs, weak ath he wath, and 
then he wagged hith tail and died. Thquire, 
that dog wath Merrylegth.” 

“Sissy’s father’s dog !” 

“Thethilia’th father’th old dog. Now, 
Thquire, I can take my oath, from my know- 
ledge of that dog, that that man wath dead— 
and buried—afore that dog come back to me. 
Joth’phine and Childerth and me talked it 
over a long time, whether I thould write or 
not. But we agreed,‘ No. There’th nothing 
comfortable to tell ; why unthettle her mind, 
and make her unhappy?’ Tho, whether her 
father bathely detherted her ; or whether he 
broke hith own heart alone, rather than pull 
her down along with him, never will be known, 
now, Thquire, till—no, not till we know how 
the dogth findth uth out !” 

“She keeps the bottle that he sent her 
for, to this hour ; and she will believe in his 
affection to the last moment of her life,” said 
Mr. Gradgrind. 

“Tt theemth to prethent two thingth to a 
perthon, don’t it, Thquire ?” said Mr. Sleary, 
musing as he looked down into the depths of 
his brandy and water: “one, that there ith a 
love in the world, not all Thelf-interetht 
after all, but thomething very different ; 
t’other, that it hath a way. of ith own of 
calculating or not calculating, whith thome- 
how or another ith at leatht ath hard to 
give a name to, ath the wayth of the dogth 
ith !” 

Mr. Gradgrind looked out of window, and 
made no reply. Mr. Sleary emptied his glass 
and recalled the ladies. 

“Thethilia my dear, kith me and good bye! 
Mith Thquire, to thee you treating of her like 
a thithter, and a thithter that you trutht and 
honor with all your heart and more, ith a 
very pretty thight to me. I hope your 
brother may live to be better detherving of 
you, and a greater comfort to you. Thquire, 
thake handth, firtht and latht! Don’t be 
croth with uth poor vagabondth. People 
mutht be amuthed. They can’t be alwayth 
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a learning, nor yet they can’t be alwayth a 
working ; they an’t made for it. You mutht 
have uth, Thquire. Do the withe thing and 
the kind thing too, and make the betht -of 
uth ; not the wurtht ! 

“And I never thought before,” said Mr. 


Sleary, putting his head in at the door| 


again to say it, “that I wath tho muth of a 
Cackler ! ” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Ir is a dungerous thing to see anything in 
the sphere of a vain blusterer, before the 
vain 
derby felt that Mrs. Sparsit had audaciously 
anticipated him, and presumed to be wiser 
than he. Inappeasably indignant with her 
for her mek 
he turned this presumption, on the part of a 
woman in her dependent position, over and 
over in his mind, until it accumulated with 
turning like a great snowball. At last he 
made the discovery that to discharge this 
highly- connected female—to have it in his 
power to say, “She was a woman of family, 
and wanted to stick to me, but I wouldn’t 
have it, and got rid of her”-—would be to 
get the utmost possible amount of crowning 
glory out of the connection, and at the same 
time to punish Mrs. Sparsit according to her 
deserts. 

Filled fuller than ever, with this great 
idea, Mr. Bounderby came in to lunch, and 
sat himself down in the dining-room of for- 
mer days, where his portrait was. Mrs. 
Sparsit sat by the fire, with her foot in her 
cotton stirrup, little thinking whither she 
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lusterer sees it himself. Mr. Boun-| 


ant discovery of Mrs. Pegler, | 


(Condueted by 


‘bullied. A female may be highly connected 
|but she can’t be permitted to bother and 
badger a man in my position, and I am not 
going to put up with it.” (Mr. Bounderby felt 
it necessary to get on; foreseeing that if he 
allowed of details, he would be beaten). 

Mrs. Sparsit first elevated, then knitted, 
her Coriolanian eyebrows ; gathered up her 
work into its proper basket ; and rose. 

“Sir,” said she, majestically, “It is appa- 
rent to me that I am in your way at present. 
I will retire to my own apartment.” 

“ Allow me to open the door, ma’am.” 

“Thank you, sir; I can do it for myself.” 

“You had better allow me, ma’am,” said 
Bounderby, passing her, and getting his hand 
upon the lock ; “because I can take the op- 
portunity of saying a word to you, before 
you go. Mrs. Sparsit, ma’am, I rather think 
you*are cramped here, do you know? It 
appears to me, that, under my humble roof, 
there’s hardly opening enough for a lady of 
your genius in other people’s affairs.” 

Mrs. Sparsit gave him a look of the dark- 





est scorn, and said with great politeness, 
“ Really, sir ?” 

“TI have been thinking it over, you see, 
since the late affairs have happened, ma’am,” 
said Bounderby ; “and it appears to my poor 
judgment——” 

“Oh! Pray, sir,” Mrs, Sparsit interposed, 
with sprightly cheerfulness, “ don’t disparage 
your judgment. Everybody knows how uner- 
ring Mr. Bounderby’s judgment is. Every- 
body has had proofs of it. It must be the 
theme of general conversation. Disparage 
anything in yourself but your judgment, sir,” 





was posting. 

Since the Pegler affair, this gentlewoman 
had covered her pity for Mr. Bounderby 
with a veil of quiet melancholy and contri- 
tion. In virtue thereof, it had become her 
habit to assume a woful look ; which woful 
look she now bestowed upon her patron. 

“ What’s the matter now, ma'am?” said 
Mr. Bounderby, in a very short, rough way. 

“Pray, sir,’ returned Mrs. Sparsit, “do 
not bite my nose off.” 

“ Bite your nose off, ma’am!”. repeated 
Mr. Bounderby. “ Your nose!” meaning, as 
Mrs. Sparsit conceived, that it was too de- 
veloped a nose for the purpose. After which 
offensive implication, he cut himself a crust 
of bread, and threw the knife down with a 
noise. 

Mrs. Sparsit took her foot out of her stir- 
rup, and said, “Mr. Bounderby, sir!” 

“ Well, ma’am ?” retorted Mr. Bounderby. 
“What are you staring at?” 

“ May I ask, sir,” said Mrs. S 
you been ruffled this morning ? 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“May I inquire, sir,” pursued the injured 
woman, “ whether /am the unfortunate cause 
of your having lost your temper?” 

“Now, I'll tell you what, ma’am,” said 
Bounderby,. “I am not come here to be 


parsit, * have 
’ 


said Mrs. Sparsit, laughing. 

Mr. Bounderby, very red and uncomfortable, 
resumed ; 

“Tt appears to me, ma’am, I say, that a 
different sort of establishment altogether, 
would bring out a lady ot your powers. Such 
an establishment as your relation, Lady Scad- 
gers’s, now. Don’t you think you might 
find some affairs there, ma’am, to interfere 
with ?” 

“Tt never occurred to me before, sir,” re- 
turned Mrs. Sparsit ; “but now you mention 
it, I should think it highly probable.” 

“Then suppose you try,'‘ma’am,” said Boun- 
derby, laying an envelope with a cheque in 
it, in her little basket. “ You can take your 
own time for going, ma’am ; but perhaps in 
the meanwhile, it will be more agreeable to 
a lady of your powers of mind, to eat her 
meals by herself, and-not to be intruded 
upon. I really ought to apologise to you— 
being only Josiah Bounderby of Coketown— 
for having stood in your light so long.” 

“Pray don’t name it, sir,” returned Mrs. 
Sparsit. “If that portrait could speak, sir, 
—but it has the advantage over the original 
of not possessing the power of committing 
itself and disgusting others, — it would 
testify, that a long period has elapsed since 
I first habitually addressed it as the pic- 
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ture of a Noodle. Nothing that a Noodle 
does, can awaken surprise or indignation ; 
the proceedings of a Noodle can only inspire 
contempt.” 

Thus saying, Mrs. Sparsit, with her Roman 
features like a medal struck to commemorate 
her scorn of Mr. Bounderby, surveyed him 
fixedly from head to foot, swept disdainfully 

ast him, and ascended the staircase. Mr. 
underby closed the door, and stood before 
the fire; projecting himself after his old ex- 
plosive manner into his portrait—and into 
futurity. 


Into how much of futurity ? He saw Mrs. 
Sparsit fighting out a daily fight, at the points 
of all the weapons in the female armoury, 
with the grudging, smarting, peevish, tor- 
menting Lady Scadgers, still laid up in bed 
with her mysterious leg, and gobbling her in- 
sufficient income down by about the middle 
of every quarter, in a mean little airless 
lodging, a mere closet for one, a mere crib 
for two; but did he see more? Did he 


a-week, until the small hours of the morning? 
Probably he had that much fore-knowledge, 
knowing his men, 


Here was Louisa on the night of the same 
day, watching the fire as in days of yore, . 
though with a gentler and a humbler face, 
How much of the future might arise before 
her vision? Broadsides in the streets, signed 
with her father’s name, exonerating the late 
Stephen Blackpool, weaver, from misplaced 
suspicion, and publishing the guilt of his 
own son, with such extenuation as his 
ss and temptation (he could not bring 

imself to add, his education) might beseech ; 
were of the Present. So, Stephen Black- 

ool’s tombstone, with her father’s record of 
nis death, was almost of the Present, for she 
knew it was to be. These things she could 
plainly see. But, how much of the Future ? 

A working woman, christened - Rachael, 
after a long illness once again appearing at 
the ringing of the Factory bell, and passing to 
and fro at the set hours, among the 


eatch any glimpse of himself making a show; Coketown Hands; a woman of a pensive 


of Bitzer to strangers, as the rising young 
man, so devoted to his master’s great merits, 
who had won young Tom’s place, and had 
almost captured young Tom himself, in the 
times when by various rascals he was spirited 
away? Did he see any faint reflection of his 
own image making a vain-glorious will, 
whereby five-and-twenty Humbugs past five 
and fifty years of age, each taking upon himself 
the name, Josiah Bounderby of Coketown, 
should for ever dine in Bounderby Hall, for 
ever lodge in Bounderby Buildings, for ever 
attend a Bounderby chapel, for ever go to 
sleep under a Bounderby chaplain, for ever 
be supported out of a Bounderby estate, and 
for ever nauseate all healthy stomachs with 
a vast amount of Bounderby balderdash and 
bluster ? Had he any prescience of the day, 
five years to come, when Josiah Bounderby 
of Coketown was to die of a fit in the 
Coketown street, and this same precious 
will was to begin its long career of quibble, 
plunder, false pretences, vile example, little 
service and much law? Probably not. Yet 
the portrait was to see it all out. 

Here was Mr. Gradgrind on the same day, 
and in the same hour, sitting thoughtful in 
his own room. How much of futurity did 
he see? Did he see himself, a white-haired 
decrepid man, bending his hitherto inflexible 
theories to appointed circumstances ; making 
his facts and figures subservient to Faith, 
Hope, and Charity ; and no longer trying to 
grind that Heavenly trio in his dusty little 
mills? Did he catch sight of himself, there- 
fore much despised by his late political as- 
sociates ? Did he see them, in the era of its 
being quite settled that the national dustmen 
have only to do with one another, and owe 
no duty to an abstraction called a People, 
“taunting the honorable gentleman” with this 
and,with that and with what not, five nights 


beauty, always dressed in black, but sweet- 
tempered and serene, and even cheerful ; 
who, of all the people in the place, alone 
appeared to have compassion on a degraded, 
drunken wretch of her own sex, who was 
sometimes seen in the town secretly begging 
of her, and crying to her; a woman working, 
ever working, but content to do it, and pre- 
ferring to do it as her natural lot, until 
she should be too old to labor any more ? 
Did Louisa see this? Such a thing was 
to be. 

A lonely brother, many thousands of miles 
away, writing, on paper blotted with tears, 
that her words had toosoon come true, and that 
all the treasures in the world would be 
cheaply bartered for a sight of her dear face? 
At length this brother coming nearer home, 
with hope of seeing her, and being delayed 
by illness ; and then a letier in a strange 
hand, saying, “he died in hospital, of fever, 
such a day, and died in penitence and love of 
you: his last word being your name?” Did 
ge see these things? Such things were 
to be. 

Herself again a wife—a mother—lovingly 
watchful of her children, ever careful that 
they should have a childhood of the mind no 
less than a childhood of the body, as knowing 
it to be even a more beautiful thing, and 
a possession, any hoarded scrap of which, 
is a blessing and happiness to the wisest ? 
Did Louisa see this ? Such a thing was never 
to be. 

But, happy Sissy’s happy children loving 
her; all children loving her; she, grown 
learned in childish lore; thinking no inno- 
cent and pretty fancy ever to be despised ; 
trying hard to know her humbler tellow- 
creatures, and to beautify their lives of ma- 
chinery and reality with those imaginative 
graces and delights, without which the heart 
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of infancy will wither up, the sturdiest phy-|we have been taking in a cargo of oil for the 
sical manhood will be morally stark death, | fleet. She hastwenty-four guns. She does not 
and the plainest national prosperity figures | go fast ; she is too old for that. Besides, we 
can show, will be the Writing on the Wall, |are not good sailors. We have been cruising 
—she holding this course as partofno fantastic | about, looking for Greek pirates, and keeping 
vow, or bond, or brotherhood, or sisterhood, | watch over the safety of the Turkish islands 
or pledge, or covenant, or fancy dress or fancy |in the Algeam. I should like to go into the 
fair ; but, simply as a duty to be done,—did | Black Sea, there would be more chance of a 
Louisa see these things of herself? These | prize. The Black Sea swarms with neutral 
things wére to be. ’ vessels. The English Government have 
Dear reader! It rests with you and me, / warned them not to go there, but they will 
whether, in our two fields of action, similar | yo there. They say the nations whose flag they 
things shall be or not! Letthem be! We carry are not at war with Russia, and they 
shall sit with lighter bosoms on the hearth, to | have nothing to do with your quarrels; the 
see the ashes of our fires turn gray and cold. | consequence is they do go, andare taken. One 
THE END. lof your ships caught a schooner the other 

iday. She had a cargo worth eight thousand 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
THE SEA CAPTAIN AND HIS SHIP. 


poundson board. She will be sold, and there 
will be a fine amount of prize money. I wish 


THE compliments are over—there have been | I had it. But we have seen nothing. 


a good many of them—and the sailor sits | 


How do we act when we meet a suspected 


curled up beside me on a most uncom-|ship on the high seas? I will tell you. But 


promising little sofa in his narrow low | 


cabin. Twisting myself round as nearly | 
as possible, I front him fairly, and, we 
examine each other with much benevo-| 
lence. So much, indeed, that the forehead 
of my friend quite shines with it. He is| 
about fifty, a spare man, with a slight stoop. | 
He wears a brown surtout coat, rather too 
long for him; and with buttons outrageously 
numerous. His trousers are short. If he 
were to mount on a donkey with them he 
would have the sort of appearance which 
usually occasions enthusiastic delight to a! 
turbulent boyocracy. He wears double shoes, 
and the inevitable fez. 

For the rest he is as unlike the idea which 
you have cherished of a nautical Turk as can | 
be. He has a hale mottled face, and a cold 
agreeable blue eye. He is completely shaved. 





His voice is pleasant; and he has an emi-| 
nently practical way of speaking, which sounds 
more like Lincoln’s Inn than the shores of | 
the Bosphorus. Let us put him on his hobby. 
Two men who have never seen each other 
before, and have not perhaps two ideas in 





common upon any conceivable subject, hold 
but a dull conversation, unless one will consent 
to mount his particular hobby, and the other 
is content to look on with a mild and subdued 
interest. 


To do my excellent acquaintance justice, I! 
must admit that I have no difficulty in this | 


| 
| 


respect. He is not one of those stubborn 
bustling gentry who require coaxing or 
shoving up into the saddle, and who may-be 
prick your fingers for your pains. Quite the 
contrary: he vaults into it with a bounding 
spring, and is off to the uttermost parts of 
the earth in a less time than it would have 


| 


taken a slower man to pronounce the cabalis- | 
tic words “Jack Robinson.” He will pull up 
presently, and we shall take breath. 

Yes, saysmy eminently practical friend, dash- 
ing his hobby (which is hisown ship) at once 
into a canter, the ship is dirty, very dirty, but | 


it is pretty much the same whether suspected 
or not suspected. We signal her to hoist her 
colours, and send somebody on board of us 
with her papers. If they are all right, we 
say good-day, and there is an end of it. But 
if there is anything odd about them, we send 
an officer on board, and we can tell by 
the language and appearance of the crew 
what she is, and what she is about. If she 
has deceived us, we tow her along into the 
nearest port. She is sold there if there is a 
good bid, if not she is sent to Constantinople. 
Sometimes our Government buys her, and we 
get one half her value, the Sultan gets the 
other. There is no mistake about that, not 
in the least: we are never defrauded of a 
para. The half we get is divided among us; but 
{do not know in what proportion. I never 
took a prize, worse luck ; 1 wish I had; I 
would tell youinamoment. Turks and Britons 
should tell each other everything. All that I 
know is, that I should get the largest share if 
we took a prize; the rest would be divided 
among the crew by Government. I might 
have the distribution of it if it were a very 
small sum, not otherwise : we do not do things 
in that vay; weare very sharply looked after. 
How is our navy recruited? Oh, there 
is no difficulty about that; the sailors 
come of themselves mostly from the islands. 
If they do not come they are sent. The local 
authorities look to that. I should like-to see 
the man who would not go as a sailor if he 
were sent, They like it, however. I received 
fifteen volunteers the other day at Chios, and 
might have had fifty. Their term of service 
is eight years. If they have been wounded 
they get good pensions ; about thirty shillings 
a month, sometimes more, and may live any- 
where they please. When they first come on 
board they receive only four shillings a month; 
their pay increases every year. <A steady 
man is sure to do well in the navy, and to 
become an officer in a few years; although 
we do not like the officers who have been 
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before the mast; for they cannot read their 
orders from the Admiral, and are obliged 
to show them to somebody whocan. This 
makes things known which ought to be kept 
secret. I was not made an. officer in 
this way. I was appointed by favour. 
Now officers are made at the naval schools; 
which tur out some very good ones. 
They enter as midshipmen. They pass an 
examination, and then may or may not be 
made lieutenants. 

Our crew live very well. Should you like 
to taste their dinner? It is just ready. Here 
comes a mess just going to be served. See! 
artichokes in a rich brown gravy, and with 
stewed bits of meat among them; also a 
thick white soup. Doyoulikeit? So, that’s 
right ! Another mouthful, eh? You won't! 
Haidi Youssouf! (be off Joe !) 

It is impossible to do away with flog- 
ging in the navy. The sailors go on 
shore, and bully quiet people. There 
would be no keeping them in order with- 
out the lash, We do not bow-string; 
those times are gone by. Capital punish- 
ment is only for murder, or treason in 
war-time. If a man deserts we give hima 
hundred and twenty thumps with a double 
rope’s end, about as thick round as your 
wrist. This leaves a wound on his back as 
big as your hand. Sometimes it mortifies, 
then he dies ; sometimes it does not, and he 
lives. These, however, are extreme cases. If 
any of my men were to run away, I should 
let them go, and be at no bother about them. 
This is, perhaps, why they stay. 

We are very fond ot visiting. We have 
rules about it in the same way as you have. 
The rank of a captain is determined -by the 
number of guns in his vessel. The captain 
who has the fewest guns pays the first visit. 
He is saluted, and when the visit is returned, 
there is another salute ; after which both 
vessels salute their flags with twenty-one 
rounds. That is to say, silly people who like 
a noise do this. Some of our captains are 
more seusible, and spare the powder. 

Yes, my uniform is very conifortable, but 
you are not to suppose that this old brown 
coat is my full uniform. Heaven forbid! 
I have one so distressing to wear that I 
could by ‘no means pass two hours in it; 
I keep it for grand occasions. I used to have 
the nishan,—a large golden medal ornamented 
with diamonds. Everybody had the nishan 
in those days. It was a sign of rank like 
the epaulette with you. I have not got it 
now; a year or two ago the sultan called 
them allin. It was said to be a measure of 
economy : but nobody has yet known what 
has become of the nishans which were re- 
turned. I wag much distressed at being 
obliged to return mine. It was a pretty 
ornament, and I had just laid in a large 
supply of the regulation ribbon. I now use 
that ribbon indeed for my watch, but my 
friends joke me about it. We sailors, how- 
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ever, are not rich, and cannot afford to throw 
away anything. 

Mind you do not tumble down the ladder. 
It is very dark down there. That is where 
the men sleep. Here are the hooks for ham- 
mocks, I do not know anything about venti- 
lation, though I am ready to learn. | ‘The 
small-arms, as you say, are all old, worn- 
out, and would, I dare say, not do much 
execution in battle. Our great guns, how- 
ever, are newer, and very good indeed, 
That is an officer's cabin. He cannot lie 
down in it; he must go to sleep sitting, and 
there is no place for the light to come through, 
We have a surgeon on board. That is his 
room. He is a properly qualified man, a 
Greek ; but when he is not here, I serve out 
the medicines myself. When the men first 
join they are always asking for medicine; 
but, trust me, when they have had a dose or 
two, they leave off. 

Well, I am sorry you are going, but it 
is better to put off before sunset, or else 
we shall not be able to give you a salute. 
We might forget that it was sunset for a 
little while ; but the cutter anchored off the 
shore there, is sure to announce it with her 
guns. We never give salutes after sunset. 
I do not know why ; or why we give salutes at 
all: except that they shake the ship a good deal. 
I am sorry we cannot hoist a flag for you, be- 
cause we have not got one. Many thanks 
for your visit. I hope you have not been 
disappointed. My ship is not so fine or so 
clean as Admiral Slade’s. But then Admiral 
Slade has done a great deal for our navy, in 
a very quiet and sensible manner. We ought 
to be very much obliged to him—and we are. 
There was never an otiicer more able and more 
popular, But we cannot learn everything at 
once; by and by there will bea great difference 
in our navy. There hasalready beenan immense 
improvement,—there will be a greater. 

And so a good night to you, old gentle- 
man; a more communicative easy-going 
fellow never mounted a hobby-horse. Britons 
and Turks, as you say, should be on 
good terms. Come and smoke a pipe with 
me when you are next ashore ; we will have 
some bottled porter, and a yarn of any 
length you please. I would say more, but 
the rusty rail of the companion ladder has 
given way in my hand; and I am pre 
cipitated into the boat with some indecorum, 
and presently a salute nearly blows us out of 
the water. Our boatmen (there are ten of 
them) pause upon their oars as the guns are 
blazing. When they cease, we take off our 
hats in acknowledgment, and the chatty old 
boy looks after us from his shaky poop as 
we go upon our way. He is now —— 
ing with one of his officers, and seems highly 
satisfied with the world in general. 

Although the Turks have possessed a 
formidable navy for centuries, their sailors 
have almost invariably been Christians. At 
the great naval battle of Lepanto upwards 
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of six thousand Christian galley-slaves were There came to that same hostel green 
found chained to the oar, and released by Full many a guest light-winging ; 
the victors. The old Sallee Rovers were A merry feast they made, I ween, 
navigated by renegades ; and even as late as And leapt, and sang their singing. 
the Batile of Navarino there were Rayah My rest'te tiie, uiy couch I made 
boatswains, helmsmen, gunners, on board On mattiess of green clover ; 
the Turkish men-of-war, compelled to fight The landlord with his own broad shade 
against their friends and co-religionists under Carefully spread me over. 
the threats of immediate death from their Mos- : 
lem masters. I must not lose this opportunity I rose ;—I called to pay the score, 
of relating an anecdote once told by a Greek | _But, no !. he grandly boweth : 
gentleman, illustrative of the attainments of! Now, root and fruit, for evermor “» ; 
the Turks in seamanship five and twenty) God bless him while he groweth ! 
years ago :-— ‘ee gr torn or nee crag © 
At the conclusion of the Greek insurrection j FLYING COACHES. 
in eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, the | (a , 
Turks turned every Greek out of their naval | Moypary the third of May, sixteen hundred 
service. Henceforth they were determined to | #04 sixty-nine, was a stirring morning in 
fight, work, and navigate their ships them-| Oxford. As the early light dawned, gown 
selves, The first they could do indifferently and town were pressing with eager steps and 
well, the second and third not at all. The} ©@ser looks, into High Street ; even the college 
seamen draughted on board ship by the marine | authorities were awakened from their morn- 
conscription did not know the use or even the | 4S slumbers. What was the cause? Oxford, 
name of one single spar, block, or rope ; within the memory of middle-aged men, had 
of the terms of the nautical vocabulary Along this same High Street, in sixteen 
whereby to convey their orders to their men.| hundred and forty-two, Charles the First 
Moreover, the men could not have understood |Tode from the fight at Edgehill with his 
them if they had been as learned in nau-|tWO young sons, and his nephews, Maurice 
tical slang as an English boatswain or a| and fiery Rupert, and banners that had been 
Dutch skipper. In this dilemma, the Turkish borne away,—but not in triumph,—and his 
naval instructors hit upon an ingenious plan. red coats following. All the bells rung out 
They symbolised and nanfed the various parts their loudest peals, and hooded dignitaries 
of the vessel by anything that came nearest knelt humbly before his Majesty, offering not 
to hand. They tied a pear, for instance, to | only their lives and fortunes, as the modern 
the mainmast, a pomegranate to the mizen- phrase goes, but their cherished store of col- 
mast, a bunch of grapes to the foremast. | /ege plate—soon afterwards unceremoniously 
The poop was distinguished by a string of taken, and melted down, with scarcely a word 
onions, the forecastle by a basket of figs, the of thanks from the Lord’s anointed. Then, 
ropes by vine leaves or boughs of trees: the that fatal Midsummer day, sixteen hundred 
different sails by pipe-sticks, mutton-bones, and forty-six, when the fone of Oxford 
rice-bags, or any other convenient odds and marched out, and, welcomed by no glad cheers 
ends. | Dor sweet chimes, the gallant Parliament 
Here was a new nautical dictionary in-| troopers, heralded by the peremptory blasts 
vented at’ once: “Haul down the pipe- of the trumpet, as they passed along on their 
stick!” “Take two reefs in the rice-bags !”|uOble grey chargers,—“hell broke loose,” as 
“Stand by the grapemast!” “Go forward | Antony 4 Wood amiably remarks,—pioneers 
to the onion-castle!” were as good words of of freedom, as our readers will rather call 
command when the sailors understood them | them. _ ; ’ 
(which they soon learnt to do) as the correct | _ But it was neither the triumph nor downfal 
ones; and men who on their arrival on|°f Church and King, that now summoued the 
shipboard scarcely knew a clew-line from a/¢atly multitude into High Street : it was,— 
iaalgounshen, or stem from stern, speedily | carefully noted down in Antony’s diary, 
acquired a competent knowledge of at least | @ the most important event of the half year, 


i i “the first day that the flying coach went 
the different parts of the ship. sae ate ford. — London” : S as tart 


Stage coaches,—lumbering, wearying wag- 

MINE HOST. gon-like vehicles—had long been in vogue ; 
; , and in one of these Antony 4 Wood himself 
Once with a landlord wondrous fine had paid his first visit to London two years 
A weary guest I tarried ; before, jogging along the road at the rate 
A — pippin ba mf oon ae of two or three miles an hour; the wearied 
Gea ble an travellers lodging at night at Beaconsfield, 
He was a goodly Apple-tree and performing the journey in two days. 
With whom I took-my leisure ; It was no wonder that all Oxford was in 
Fine fruit, and mellowed juicily, a fever of excitement; a journey of two 
He gave me of his treasure. days crowded, and cantered, and galloped 
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into one day ! Fifty-five miles between sunrise 
and sunset! What incredible swiftness ! 
Would that a picture of this wondrous 
machine had been preserved ; although from 
representations of later specimens, we can 
make a picture of it for ourselves, as it stood 
at the eet of the tavern over against All 
Souls College, on that eventful morning. A 
huge wooden box, covered with leather, not 
much unlike the Lord Mayor’s state coach, 
minus the painting, the gilding, and the carv- 
ings; withagreatlength of axletree, the wheels 
seeming to run away from the coach, and 
the coach box a veritable box, filled with 
ropes, and spare traces, and hammer, and 
screw drivers, and nails—contingencies of a 
journey to London with several breaks-down 
inevitable. It was intended to carry six, the 
usual number ; and, as worthy Antony informs 
us, it had a boot on each side: an ugly 
projection, not unlike a small sentry box at 
each door, in which additional passengers 


were sometimes stowed, but intended, in this | 


flying coach probably for luggage. Master 
Antony 4 Wood, bound to London to consult 
the Cotton manuscripts, Mr. Halloway, a 
counsellor of Oxtord (afterwards a judge), 
and four university men, took their seats ; 
and then, according to the vice chancellor’s 
especial order, precisely as St. Mary’s chimes 
tolled six, off went the flying coach into High 
Street, with its precious freight, followed 
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not be passed quietly over, by those who had 
vested interests in pack horses and pillions, 
in waggons, and in all the other good old 
ways of travelling. Justices at quarter ses- 
sions denounced these flying coaches as the 
ruin of the country, offering temptations to 
country squires and squiresses to spend their 
money in London. Horse-furniture makers, 
and carriers who, like Hobson, kept so 
many nags for riders, but did not possess a 
‘horse of their own, joined in the outery. 
| But, the public paid little heed, and went on 
| establishing and patronising flying coaches in 
all directions. Rapid journeys to Readin 
could be had for seven shillings ; to Oxford 
| for ten shillings ; to Northampton for sixteen 
shillings. The fares of coaches that performed 
their journeys in two days were from London 
to Bath twenty shillings; to Bristol and 
ito Salisbury twenty-five shillings. There 
| were, however, other expenses, in the form 
of fees to coachmen, which the indignant 
writer, from whose little pamphlet we have 
| obtained the foregoing list of prices, carefully 
sets forth; it being his especial endeavour 
|to prove that Flying Coaches are a pesti- 
lent invention, injurious alike to horses and 
men, to his Majesty’s excise, to his liege 
subjects’ health and comfort, indeed to the 
best interests of the realm by land and by 
water. 


This little pamphlet, by one John Cresset, is 





doubtless, by the anxious fears of a wonder-| probably unique. The title is “ Reasons for 
ing crowd as to whether it would make its | Suppressing such Stage Coaches and Caravans 
appearance in London, by the appointed | as are unnecessary ;” and the date is sixteen 


time—seven in the evening—without some hundred and seventy-two. The reader will 
dreadful accident. | reeive that the very title begs the question ; 

Over Magdalen bridge, over Shotover| but, logic hasno share in John Cresset’s com- 
Hill, along the pleasant road, startling the| position, which is a specimen of a kind of 
rustics as it flew. The public of High| argumentation not unknown to country 
Wycombe and Beaconsfield, where the pas-| gentlemen, even in the present day. That 
sengers, in the old time, put up for the night, | these coaches, especially when set up within 
came out to gaze at it. Through Uxbridge and | forty or fifty miles of London, are one of the 
Acton, while the sun was yet high, along by | greatest mischiefs that have of late years 
desolate Shepherd’s Bush, by the lonely gravel- | happened to the kingdom, is the introduc- 

its, past the gallows at l'yburn, past the Lord| tory remark ; and this is enforced by the 
fayor’s banqueting house, where that hon-| poser, What encouragement is there for any 
ored dignitary was accustomed to take his}man to breed horses, if that lazy habit of 
spiced cake and cool tankard after hunting | riding to save their fine clothes be indulged 
the hare in Marylebone fields, and finally | in; for there are not near a fourth part of the 
down into the Haymarket, then full of inns, | saddle-horses that used to be kept? Then, 
because of the market for hay. There, punc-| “even the largest stage coaches, the York, 
tually and wonderfully, by seven of the clock, | Chester, and Exeter, each with forty horses 


Master Antony informs us, “ we were all set 
down at our inn.” 
Whether Oxford, although never remark- 


a-piece, carry eighteen passengers a week to 
or from London, which comes to eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two persons in the 


able for go-a-head ways, took the initiative | year ; now, would not these passengers re- 
in this flying coach movement, we know not;! quire many more horses if they rode? But 
but, from the Oxford historian, we have the| more, his Majesty’s excise suffers, for now 
first account of this neck-or-nothing travel-| four or five travel in a coach together, and 
ling. We find from him too, that the ex-| twenty or more in a caravan, gentlemen and 
periment answered well, while from other | ladies, without servants, and consume little 
sources we learn that nearly every town within | drink on the road ; now travelling on horse- 
fifty or sixty miles of the metropolis soon! back is drouthy work ; moreover, if gentle- 
boasted a similar conveyance. Even Chester|men have their servants with them, they 
and Exeter were brought within three days’| must drink the excised ale and beer, instead 
journey of London, Such innovations could,' of the small drink brewed by their masters 
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at home that pays no excise at all. Then 
more clothing, capes, coats, safe-guards and 
boots are required for horseback, which makes 
good for trade, whereas these mischievous 
coaches actually save people’s clothes.” 
Truly dreadful ! 

What will the reader think of the follow- 
ing outfit for a traveller by stage-coach 
in the reign of Charles the Second? 
“ Now in coaches gentlemen wear a silk suit, 
an Indian gown with a sash, silk stock- 
ings, and beaver hats, and carry no 
other with them, because they escape the wet 
and dirt.” Why gentlemen even used coaches 
to go to and from their country houses, and to 
pay visits : an unpardonable crime im the eyes 
of John Cresset. Then this pleasant means of 
escape from the wet and dirt causes country 
gentlemen to make journeys to London, and 
country ladies too, and then they must buy 
fine clothes there, and then they get into 
a perverse way of wanting everything from 
London, whatever it costs. Nor is the con- 
sumption of food at the inns so great, since 
these coaches were set up. “A coach with 
four horses carries six passengers ; a caravan 
with four or five carries twenty or five-and- 
twenty ; but when they come to an 
inn, they club together for a dish or two of 
meat, and spend not above twelvepence or 
sixteenpence a-piece, though they sleep there. 
Take the grand roads of England, York, 
Exeter, Chester ; there are about five hundred 
inns on each road, and these coaches do not 
eall at fifteen or sixteen ; so the landlords 
must-be ruined.” This immense number of 
inns must have included every little wayside 
public-house, but strongly corroborates the 
remark of contemporary writers, as to the 
great consumption of beer and ale, as well 
as to the great traflie along the principal 
roads at this time. According to Cresset, 
there must have averaged neariy three inns 
to every mile. 

London herself is a loser by this tre- 
mendous innovation. It is not very 
clearly made out ; but Mr, Cresset was cre- 
dibly assured that some most worthy trades- 
men have very much fallen in the world. 
Is is not impossible, however, that the plague 
year, and the fire of London, the extrava- 
gance of the court, and the wretched mis- 
government of the country, might have 
accounted for some trifling part of the com- 
mercial pressure of that day. Mr. Cres- 
set’s illustration supplies a curious trait 
of the old London tradesman’s house- 
keeping. “There are several handicraft 
tradesmen therein who kept twenty or thirty 
journeymen at work, and spent a quarter of 

eef, and a carcase of mutton a week in their 
houses, who since these running stages and 
caravans have set up, have fallen to a couple 
of apprentices.” He tells us that lodgings in 
London let at five and six shillings a week, 
and that persons who took them during their 
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the cook’s shop, at double the price of the 
inns. He also mentions that in the longer 
stages they changed coachmen four times 
and few passengers give less than twelvepence 
to each coachman. The fares from London to 
Exeter, York, or Chester, were fifty shillings 
in the summer, and forty-five shillings in the 
winter (in the old lumbering coaches the 
price was forty shillings) ; there was also the 
passenger’s share for the coachman’s drink 
on the road, which he calculates at about one 
shilling and sixpence additional each jour- 
ney. Now, when all these expenses are 
added together, judge, says he, whether men 
may not hire horses all along the road cheaper? 

John Cresset gathers himself up towards 
the end for a powerful peroration : “ Thirdly, 
these coaches can neither prove advantageous 
to health, or business ; for what advantage can 
it be to a man’s health to be called out of 
their beds into these coaches an hour before 
day, to be hurried in them from place to 
plaee, till one hour, or two, or three within 
night, insomuch that after sitting all day in 
the summer time, stifled with heat and choked 
with dust, or in winter time starving and 
freezing with cold, or choked with filthy fogs, 
they are often brought to their inns by torch- 
light, when it is too late to sit up to get a 
supper, and next morning forced into the 
coach so early that they can get no break- 
fast. Is it for a man’s health to ride 
all day with strangers, oftentimes sick, an- 
cient, or diseased persons, or young children 
crying? Is it for a man’s health to travel 
with tired jades, to be laid fast in foul ways, 
and forced to wade up to the knees in mire ? and 
sit in the cold till teams of horses can be sent 
to pull the coach out? or the tackle, pearch, 
or axletree broken, or the rudeness of a surly, 
dogged, cursing, ill-natured coachman! No; 
let men and women travel on horseback 
again.” 

Travelling on horseback, however, was not 
altogether a primrose path im those days, 
as the following chapter of accidents set 
down by worthy Henry Newcome in his 
characteristic diary will show: “ The weather 
being good this day, we st out about nine. 
By that time we had rid a little above two 


miles, my cousin Hannah fell in a dry ditch, 
and pulled her horse upon her, and cut her 
head very sadly. I was much affected at it, 
and would have been content to have turned 


again. But we turned into a little town 
called Newton, to Mr. Tret’s, the minister’s 
house, and got the wound dressed and balsam 
put into it, and the wound bound up, and she 
was very hearty, and concluded after two 
hours stay to go forward. We came next to 
St. Neot’s, which was but ten miles, but Mrs. 
Katherine Robinson, one of our company, 
was tired, and ready to fall off her horse ; 
then I was forced to take her [that is, on 
the pillion behind him] and Rose, his 
daughter, rode single nine miles ; but then it 


stay in London had their meals fetched from | rained, and was so cold on that plain cham- 
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paigne between St, Neots and Cambridge, 
that Rose was weary, and we were forced to 
change again. But Mrs. Katherine could not 
ride, insomuch that we were forced to 
go at a foot-pace, and it was late and raining.” 
The wretched equestrians were therefore com- 
pelled to seek the nearest wayside inn, where 
they met with wretched lodging, and still worse 
compamy. After getting to Cambridge, where 
they had little pleasure from the incessant 
rain, they set out on their return, intending 
for St. Neots that night ; “ but in our way also 
were strangely prevented. Mrs. Robinson was 
thrown off her horse at the bridge, and 
dragged by the feet in the stirrup. She got 
up, was dirtied sadly, but yet unhurt; and 
after half-an-hour’s stay, we essayed to march 
again, and at the town’s end met our com- 
pany coming on foot back again, which much 
amazed me. But we were forced to return 
back to our inn again, for my poor cousin 


Hannah was fallen into a pond, and so we got | 


the same lodging, got her to bed, and were 
forced to stay at Cambridge this night also.” 
It is not difficult to imagine (John Cresset to 
the contrary, notwithstanding) with what 
delight Mrs. Robinson, wet and weary, and 
cousin Hannah, with her broken head and 


her cold bath ia the pond, would have hailed | 


the Flying Coach. 

But merciless John Cresset will give them 
no quarter. To the argument that sick 
persons find the 
answers, “if they must ride, let them ride in 
the long wagon coaches, which will do no 
harm—if prohibited within forty 
of London.” If poor people are extra- 
vagant enough to travel, “it is not fit that 
they should be encouraged in their pride, and 
suffered to ride amongst gentlemen, or like 

rsons of honour in a coach with four or six 


orses.” In conclusion, John Cresset,who would | 


have made a most successful Protectionist 
leader at the present day, declaressolemnly that 
Flying Coaches are a humbug ; tells the public 
that it has been imposed upon, and mentions 
many worshipful justices at the quarter ses- 
sions who “ have certified to His Majesty and 
his honourable Privy Council the great mis- 
chiefs occasioned by these coaches.” He 
concludes with the recommendation that one 
coach only be allowed to each shire town, 
and that, to start but once a-week, “to 
go through with the same horses they 
set forth with, and not to travel above 
thirty miles aday. Thus regulated, they 
would do little or:no harm, especially if all 
be suppressed within forty or fifty miles of 
London.” 

We do not know whether any answer to 
this stinging little pamphlet ever appeared ; 
but so earnest were John Cresset and his 
supporters to put down the enormity of 
flying coaches, that the following year the 
same pamphlet, scarcely altered in a word, 
was republished under the more attractive 
title of “The Grand Concern of England 
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|sengers, both men and women, to 
benefit of them, he) 


miles | 
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Explained.” The grand concern of travellers, 
however, was comfortable and comparativel 
swift travelling, and flying coaches multiplied, 
in spite of occasionalaccidents. During the win- 
ter the greater number seem to have been laid 
aside ; this being rendered necessary, espe- 
cially in the more distant parts of the country, 
by the unsafe state of the roads, and the 
danger of sudden floods, A sad instance of 
the flatter is recorded in the Domestic 
Intelligence, of sixteen hundred and seventy- 
nine, A coach between Boston and Lin- 
coln, was carried away by the violence 
of the October floods, when all the six pas- 
sengers, together with the horses, were 
drowned, and the coachman narrowly escaped. 
Ralph Thoresby, in his Diary, sixteen hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, mentions that all the 
stages in Yorkshire were also taken off the 
road at the approach of winter. When 
at Hull, suffering severely from ague, his 
father hired one for their sole use to bring 
them both to York ; an arrangement that well 
suited the sickly youth, but which as little 
suited the stout Yorkshire clothier, his father, 
who could not endure the effeminacy of that 
way of travelling. In summer time, the 
chief danger was from highwaymen, who 
sometimes collected in considerable num- 
bers, Thus, in the same Domestic 
Intelligence, we read that “several pas- 
the 
number of fifteen, gomg in three or four 
coaches toward Bath and Bristol, were set 
upon by some highwaymen (supposed to be 
soldiers), well armed, about Stokechurch, in 
Oxfordshire [a very desolate part at this 
time] who robbed them all of very con- 
siderable value.” For such dangers, the state 
of the roads was chiefly answerable ; or 
rather the country gentlemen, whose busi- 
ness it was to keep them in order; but who 
never did so until compelled by local Acts of 
Parliament to have them mended now and 
then. 

Thirty years after Antony 4 Wood's 
coach performed its eventful journey, 
the Vice-chancellor’s regulations were just 
the same, and the fare, as then, ten 
shillings, From the lively account the Spee- 
tator gives of his journey up to London, from 
Sir Roger de Coverly’s, with Mrs. Betty 
Arable the great fortune, and the officer, 
and the quaker, we find that he tra- 
velled at much the same speed as these 
stages did, so bitterly denounced by John 
Cresset forty years before. The boots of the 
Oxford flying coach would, however, have 
been of advantage here; for he tells us the 
captain’s half-pike was placed near the coach- 
man, and the drum behind the coach ; and 
then “our cloak bag” was fixed in the seat of 
the coach, Thus our great-grandfathers 
and their sons jolted along for more than a 
century, until Mr, Palmer startled the public, 
and aroused the indignation of every stage 
coachman on the road, by his daring project 
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of conveying the mails by post coaches, that 
should perform their journey at the average 
rate of from eight to ten miles an hour— 
flying coaches indeed ! 

Mail coaches, and flying coaches are alike 
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grey district, which marked that especial 
trial to the wheels and axle-trees of flying 
coaches, the Chalk Hills. But, if they, 
ascended one side of each eminence slowly 
|they descended the other quickly enough, 


seen no longer, and their haps and mis-|/and Mr. W. eyed every hill that rose he- 
haps are among the things passed away for) fore them very gloomily. But, thanks to the 
ever. Sometimes amusing incidents occurred | shoeless children who ran along beside them, 
during these long journeys; and the very|scotching the wheels with small ‘stones, 
upsets, the stickings fast in the mud, and|they got on very well going up hill; but, 
-alarms of highwaymen, formed stories to | down hill, the coach whirled along faster and 
amuse stay-at-home friends, or news-loving| faster; and at last actually overturned. 
gentlemen at the evening clubs. Some-|Fortunately it came down on a_ soft 


times, these annoyances produced more im- 
portant results, as about a hundred and twenty 
years ago, Mr. W. found. 

Mr. W., for it is only by his initial letter 
that he has been handed down to posterity, 
was a London merchant, well to do, in the well- 
to-do daysof George the First: amerchant over | 
whom the storms of life had passed lightly. | 
He was the eldest son of a merchant, and as | 
his only brother had evinced more inclination 


place—a bank of green turf. The passen- 
_ were soon extricated from their prison, 

r. W. found he had escaped unhurt, but two 
of the four insides were severely bruised. As 
| to the Wonder, it lay with battered sides and 
broken axle-tree, and all chance of further 
conveyance by that machine was given up as 
impossible. 

What was to be done? “ Wait for the next 
coach that came past,” said the coachman, 





for roaming than for the quiet pursuits of 
the counting-house, his father bought him a 


“and, if there was room, go on in it.” The 


| two unhurt passengers resolved to avail them- 


commission in the army, and bequeathed the | selves of the suggestion ; and, before long a 
sew business to the elder son. These | coach was seen descending the unlucky hill, 
ys had been strongly attached in childhood, | It was hailed, there was room for two insides, 
and until the father’s death ; when a slight | Mr. W. and the other passenger took their 
difference produced a bitter quarrel, and the; places in the London Express, and away 
brothers parted, determined to see each other | they went. The insides consisted of two 
no more. The younger went abroad with his countrymen, a lady very handsomely dressed, 
regiment. It was said he went to Ame-/| who displayed a gold snutf-box—most ladies 
rica, and then, the elder altogether lost sight took snuff then—and a -young woman 
of him, while he, in the old house in Great! very plainly attired, but pleasing, and lady- 
St. Helens, passed thirty years of thrifty toil, | like. 
not wholly unrelieved by holidays, but holi-| The chalk hills were safely surmounted, and 
days which were only of a single day, anc | the travellers went on pleasantly enough to 
which extended no farther than Chelsea,and| Woburn. But there was danger now of being 
Hornsey, save on one memorable occasion, | stuck fast in the Woburn Sands—indeed, if the 
when he stretched as far as Epping, and actu- | waters were at all out, of being plunged into a 
ally spent three days beyond the hearing of mud bath. The Express toiled along, and the 
Bow bells. At length a summons came for | wheels were deeply and more deeply {imbedded 
Mr. W. to undertake a veritable journey—a'in wet gravel. The lady cast an anxious 
journey to Nottingham, where a cousin re-|look towards the basket behind, and yet 
sided; and,as Mr. W. believed this cousin to be | more anxiously observed the water leak- 
his nearest relation now, and was anxious to|ing in at the ill-elosed doors. They sunk 
aid him in arranging his affairs,as he had!deeper and deeper. into the mire, and 
a large family, the journey of one hundred only by the aid of a countryman’s team of 
and twenty-six miles was determined upon. : horses was the Express pulled out upon 
Mr. W. and his friends were very careful terra firma. The passengers alighted, wet 
as to the particular coach to which he should | and angry, and bemired almost to the knees ; 
commit himself, and at length they fixed; but the young woman bore the annoyance 
upon the Wonder: a new stage and six,;quietly ; and when Mr. W., who had been 
being a stout machine for half-a-dozen insides, ‘struck with her gentle manners, expressed a 
newly built, with a careful driver, and strong | hope that her luggage had received no injury, 
horses. Punctually at six o’clock one tine|she smiled mournfully: “It is of no great 
summer morning, Mr. W. got into his place, | value,” she said. The traces which had been 


and jolted off from the Axe Inn, Alderman- 
bury. On went the travellers (four precious 
insides) pleasantly and safely, to the village of 
Market Street, but here the Wonder showed 
signs of failure. At Dunstable the black- 
smith was summoned ; but his opinion could 
not be obtained by the passengers, it being 
reserved exclusively for the coachman’s pri- 
vateear. They entered the dreary, dingy, 


broken were quickly mended, and the coach- 
man summoned the passengers to re-enter. 

“Yes, yes,” said one of the gentlemen, “we 
had need be quick, that we may pass the 
next five or six miles before the sun goes 
down.” 

“No danger of highwaymen here, I pre- 
sume ?” said Mr. W. 

“ Why, that’s far more than I can warrant,” 
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returned the first speaker ; “the folk in yonder 
‘Hogstye houses’—and it is a good name 
for them—have but a bad report hereabout ; 
and from thence to Broughton highwaymen 
pick up somewhat sometimes.” 

A loud scream from the lady now inter- 
rupted the conversation: the arquebusade 
bottle and the fan were put in requisition, | 
and she stoutly refused to go any further on 
any consideration whatever. 

“Come, come, madam,” said the coachman, 
“here are four gentlemen to protect you, and 
besides, we shall do it before sunset.” At 
length, having given her gold watch to one of 
the gentlemen, who promised to put it into 
his boot should a highwayman appear, and 
having stowed away the gold snuff-box under 
the cushion, the lady entered the coach. 

“But what is the matter with you, my 
dear ?” said Mr. W., surprised by the deadly 
paleness of the young woman; “you need 
not be afraid of highwaymen.” 

The young woman shook her head. “God 
grant we may*meet none !” said she. 

The coach now set off, aud the snuff-box 

lady in a little time recovered her spirits, and 
was chatting away ; but it was strange to mark | 
the anxious looks of the young woman. “ Are 
we near Broughton, sir?” was her question 
before they had proceeded much more than a 
mile. 
_. “No, we want five miles yet to it,” said the 
gentleman who had made the remark about 
the highwayman; “don’t. be afraid. Have 
you anything valuable ?” 

The young ‘woman cast down her eyes, 
which were filled with tears ; “ Nothing valu- 
able,” said she, “but what I would not lose 
for a hundred pounds.” 

“ Well, if so, my young maiden,” said the | 
gentleman, “give it to me, and it shall e’en| 
go into my other boot. Some keepsake ?” 

“Oh no, sir, only a box of my father’s—a 
snuff-box, that he would not part with, for one 
set with diamonds.” 

“Tt must be a valuable one indeed,” said ! 
the lady scornfully ; and the poor young | 
woman burst into tears, 

Mr. W. fixed his eyes kindly on her, “And 
your father sets great store by it ?” 

“Oh yes, sir; it was given him by his only 
brother more than thirty years ago.” 
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She drew from her under. pocket a 
small silver snuff-box, and put it into Mr. 
W.’s hand. 

It was well that she did not relinquish her 
hold of it, for the old man started, and with 
clasped hands exclaimed, “The very box I 
gave to my dear brother the day he came of 
age!” 

The London Express rolled on to Brough- 
ton, and there the young woman alighted, 
and there Mr. W..alighted ; and he was soon 
in the poor cottage to which his brother, 
now a disabled officer on half-pay, had re- 
tired, clasping that hand,,which for. thirty 
years had never been placed in his, and 
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| kissing his pretty niece, of whose very exist- 


ence he had been unconscious. ¥ 


NEAR THE PANTHEON. 


Tue resident in Paris who does not live 
in the fashionable quarters thereof; whose 
purse compels him to exist upon the nour- 
riture simple et fortifiante of a student’s 
hotel, instead of paying daily visits to 
Vachette’s, or even to the Diner de Paris; 

enerally chooses the neighbourhood of the 

anthéon for his quarters. For, hereabout 
he may have the wildest kind of social 
liberty. He may wear the hat he pleases to 
adopt, without remark; he may give free 
vent to the exuberance of his fancy in the 
matter of trowsers. Nobody will interfere 
with him, if he have a relish for a pipe in 
the Palace gardens close by. Having had 
his two dishes for breakfast, about ten, with 
his half bottle of vin ordinaire, he should be 
off to his business—perhaps to the dissecting- 
room of a hospital, or to the studio of some 
great painter, his master. But the day is 
cloudless, and the Panthéon stands out against 
the intensely blue sky, reminding him of a 
sketch by Roberts. 

On such a day the dissecting-room or the 
close atmosphere of a studio is insupportable. 
To stroll out, past the interminable book-stalls, 
crammed with yellow-covered books; to meet 
a friend, and then saunter into the Luxem- 
bourg gardens, to promenade while the band 
of one of the regiments is playing, is cer- 


| tainly a more pleasant proceeding. There isa 


laziness in the very air ; it is impossible to do 
anything worth speaking about. And then, 
if the stroller be an artist, may he not, in his 
walk, study character? There are, unhap- 
pily, twenty different ways of reconciling the 
conscience to idleness, On some mornings 
of lassitude the artist rises with weak eyes ; 
the medical student wakes with an unsteady 
hand ; the writer jumps out. of bed with the 
reflection that the brain wants relaxation and 
repose, like the body ; the government official 
is disturbed from his sleep by the suggestion 
that a day in bed will strengthen his natu- 
rally delicate constitution, and that a medical 
certificate must certify to that fact ; the 
prima donna, rising with a slight wheeziness, 
feels that to sing at the concert she is engaged 
to perform at that morning would be mad- 
ness. And thus we.all cheat ourselves occa- 
sionally. 

These mornings 


of self-deceit are, I 
fear, a little too frequent with the gen- 
tlemen who are supposed to study near the 


Panthéon.. On such occasions they may 
be generally found grouped about the Lux- 
embourg gardens—some reading Le Mous- 
quetaire in the shade of the trimmed chestnut 
trees ; others watching the evolutions of the 
soldiers in the long walk that stretches away 
from the Palace to the Observatoire. Then 
billiard matches are got up, and appointments 
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made for the Closerie des Lilacs. Here may 
be seeh excellent samples of the Paris student; 
from the beardless young fellow with his 
rough hat upon the back of his head, and his 
extremities cased in trowsers fitting him like 

iters ; to the solemn student, with his 
aeey volume under his arm, spectacles on 
his nose, and his cravat tied carelessly 
about his throat. Here, too, are groups of 
ladies knitting; and whole squadrons of 
bonnes, with infinite varieties of the Paris 
baby, crawling, and squeaking, and tottering, 
and tumbling about them. All the boys 
are little soldiers ; and those young fellows 
who are not aspiring drummers are mimic 
generals. To the serious observer, the recruits, 
parcelled out in detachments of six, and occu- 
pying the ground from the steps of the Palace 
gardens up to the gates of the Park, look sad 
specimens of military glory. As they make 
their first attempts to shoulder arms ; as they 
receive the rough thrusts of the peppery little 
drill sergeants; as they undergo the minute in- 
spection of the commanding officer (who has 
a push for one, an angry word for another, 
and a threat for a third), their set ex- 
pression of feature gives to them a 
deadened look, that has something awful 
in it. Their eyes are fixed, looking forward; 
the head is held stiffly ; the lips are mction- 
less; all volition appears to be at an 
end. At the sergeant’s word of com- 
mand firelocks are shouldered; then 
lowered ; then the right hand is upon the 
cartouche-box ; then the cartouche is lifted 
to the mouth, and imserted in the musket ; 
then the ramrod is applied ; and the bright 
rods rise and fall along the line with the pre- 
cision of steam machinery ; then the mus- 
ket is again shouldered. Those who have 
been in any degree slow or awkward, are 
savagely reproved ; then the officer makes a 
dash with hissword at a musket dangling 
carelessly, or seizes a man’s cap, and puts it 
jauntily upon his head asa soldier should wear 
it. All the en stand like statues, and appear 
so closely to resemble one another, that you 
wonder how they sort themselves, and recog- 
nise their companions when they are once 
dispersed. At a word they presently 
fall on one knee (that which was observed 
encased ina leather band to preserve the 
scarlet trowsers from the dust) to receive a 
charge of imaginary cavalry ; then they rise 
and advance one step at a time, with their 
bayonets pointed at an advancing enemy ; in 
reality at a formidable row of laughing nurses 
and delighted children. A drum. rolls, and 
suddenly they stack their muskets; the 
rigidity of their faces is relaxed: and they 
skip away to jointhe crowd gathering about 
the band posted half way down the avenue. 
Now they are playing all kinds of practical 
jokes with one another. Hats are knocked off ; 
mock fights go on ; unobserved pulls of the 
ears are given; and jokes are played even 
with the swords; Pipes are produced ; 
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tobacco is freely borrowed, and as freely lent; 
clouds of smoke rise into the air; the 
officers unceremoniously light their cigar- 
ettes from their men’s pipes; the corporals 
group together as the sergeants group 
together ; and the lieutenants chatter apart, 
while a few privates hop about to the 
polka which the regimental band is play- 
ing. It is a gay scene of cheerful life. 
The officers, with their hands buried 
deep in their wonderfully-capacious scarlet 
trowsers, bulging from their remarkably 
small waists, laugh, and talk, and smoke 
and forget to look rigid and military ; ladies 
| cluster about, talking lively things; students 
four abreast, and arm-in-arm, stroll round 
the large circle ; and grisettes, in their snow- 
white caps, and little black mantles, chatter 
about the last quadrille Chinoise they 
danced at the Closerie. These groups; with 
children chasing huge wash-leather foot- 
balls in every direction ; and a few old men 
sunning themselves on the benches; make up 


ja scene to which the fountain before the 


palace, and the splendid rows of trees lead- 
ing to it, furnish a pretty background. 

For the student who is inclined to be 
idle to have a scene like this within five 
minutes’ walk of his hotel is to be powerfully 
tempted. When he is tired of the sol- 
diers, he can stroll into the splendid 
kitchen gardens of the palace, to watch 
the growth of the vines, or to sniff the 
perfume of the fruit-blossoms. Then, there is 
a little café, absolutely in the palace grounds, 
under the shade of some magnificent trees. 
Thence he may lounge past the orangery, to the 
— gardens close to the palace, surrounded 

y statues of the queens of France. Here the 
children of the neighbourhood swarm ; here 
priests, in thin black cassocks and three-cor- 
nered hats, walk leisurely about; and 
| ladies sit to read romances or work embroi- 
dery ; while dozens of little boats swim about 
the fountain basin, and two swans receive 
their daily supply of biscuits de Rheims from 
the paddling, screaming, delighted little 
ship-owners. : 

When the burning midday sun drives 
the idler from the gardens, the palace of 
the Luxembourg, built for Marie de 
Medicis—which the genius of Rubens was 
employed to decorate—remains to be visited. 
In the two hundred and thirty years 
during which the palace has stood, how 
many scenes of terrible interest have passed 
within its walls; upon how much ruined 
greatness have its iron gates turned! Here 
the Dowager Queen of Spain, widow of 
the first Louis, and daughter of the Regent, 

ed her widowhood and died. Here 
bens’s decorations and illustrations of Marie 

de Medicis were exhibited ; and here were first 
shown to the public, in seventeen hundred and 
fifty, a few of the best works of the old masters 
in the possession of the Royal Family, which 
became the nucleus of that splendid collection 
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of paintings now gathered within the walls of 
the Louvre. But when, in seventeen hundred 
and seventy-nine, Louis the Sixteenth gave 
the palace to his brother, the Count de Pro- 
vence (afterwards Louis the Eighteenth), 
Rubens’s pictures and the works forming the 
ublic aelers were removed, and set apart to 
Gs added to the collection in the Louvre. 
While the gloom of the Revolution was over 
the capital, dark days fell upon the palace. 
Presently, however, it was decorated for the 
Directory ; then for the Senat Conservateur ; 
then again, in eighteen hundred and two, a 
gallery of old masters was collected within 
its walls, to be withdrawn finally to fill up 
gaps in the Louvre gallery in eighteen 
hundred and fifteen. It was that same Count 
de Provence, who once held the palace as 
his private property, and who gave im- 
portance to the building afterwards occu- 
‘pied by his chamber of peers, by order- 
ing that a gallery of paintings by modern 
French artists should be formed in one of the 
wings. To carry out this project some of the 
more remarkable examples of French art 
in the Louvre and the royal palaces were 
removed hither. This exhibition, which 
included some celebrated works by David 
Gros, and Gerard, was opened to the public 
for the first time in eighteen hundred and 
eighteen. And this collection is now free to 
all who have an hour to spare, and who are 
armed with passports. 

The way to the gallery, up a narrow stone 
staircase, is not impressive. It is unlike 
a French approach to an art-gallery, al- 
though it might serve such a purpose 
without notice in England. A ring at a 
bell on the first floor summons an im- 


portant person in a cocked hat, and green 
and red livery, who examines the appli- 
cant’s passport, takes his cane (for the 
care of which he charges him two sous) 
and lets him loose in the gallery. The pic- 
tures in the collection are, generally, very 
well known ; it is with the —— that the 


idle student’s interest will lie. Here he is cer- 
tain to meet some friends; and, as he strolls 
from one easel to another, with a lively 
word for each acquaintance, and a criticism 
on each copy, the time flies onward to his 
perfect satisfaction. 

These copyists are a peculiar, class in Paris, 
who supply the picture-market' in‘ all parts 
of the world, but mostly in Paris, with imita- 
tions of popular paintings. The visitor, enter- 
ing the gallery for the first time, if he have 
been a weeks in Paris, knowsalmost every 
picture. Copies of them are to be seen in any 
quarter of the capital: they are heaped up in 
the shops in the Rue de Seine—they choke up 
the gateways on the Quai Voltaire —they 
dangle in the wind outside the gates of the 
Louvre. And here they are by dozens, lying 
against the walls, under the originals. Four 
persons, with their easels ingeniously grouped 
within the narrowest possible space, are paint- 
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ing Scheffer’s Charlotte Corday: three dis- 
tinct copies of Rosa Bonhem’s masterly 
Ploughed Field are peeping from the canvas : 
De la Roche’s Death of Queen Elizabeth is 
being reproduced on four or five different 
scales: the picture of the Last Victims of 
the Reign of Terror, by Muller, with André 
Chenier as the central figure, is being either 
copied wholesale, or being mercilessly dis- 
sected into “studies ;’ some copyists taking 
only the head of the poet: others snateh- 
ing the face of a terrified woman. The 
young Princes in the Tower, by De la 
Roche, are being as mercilessly murdered by 
two copyists as they were, in reality, by the 
hired assassins, One glance at these imi- 
tators, however, is more interesting and 
pleasing than two at the copies. Many are 
women— some young women—negligently 
dressed. Their cloaks and bonnets are 
put aside in a heap, and some black lace, 
or a coquettish handkerchief, is gracefully tied 
over the head. They have generally a sad, 
careworn, business look,. and they proceed 
with their painting as listlessly as the seam- 
stress goes on with her sewing. They are 
undisturbed by the stare of visitors, and hear 
passing criticism without the least exhibi- 
tion of. pleasure or resentment. The hopes 
of fame have been crushed, the ardour with 
which they once contended for prizes is 
quenched. They have reached the summit of 
their art-destiny ; and every attempt to soar 
higher has failed. There they sit upon their 
little deal stools, with shabby, dirty paint- 
boxes beside them, wielding huge palettes, 
and adding their browns and greens with 
mechanical industry. So do some old ladies, 
who wear spectacles, and a dingy costume, 
and who appear to have been at work in the 
same manner for forty or fifty years. 

The male copyists are a motley race. 
Some are finished dandies, others. are the 
most slovenly fellows it is possible to imagine ; 
some have their hair beautifully brushed 
and pomatumed, and sport shining coats, 
apparently worn for the first time: others 
are in greasy, threadbare garments, adopt 
the negligent style of coiffare, and are not 
sufficiently ostentatious to wash hands or face 
very frequently. It may be perhaps noticed that 
the latter are, generally, better artists than the 
well-pomatumed copyists. One very dandified 
old gentleman who attends the gallery may be 
remarked for the care with which he envelopes 
his arms up to the elbows in black satin bags, 
to preserve his coat from contact with paint 
or varnishes. 

The student’s idle day is spent altogether 
near the Panthéon. There are many cafés at 
hand, where, when he is tired of the pic- 
tures and the gardens of the Luxembourg, he 
may have his absinthe or his billiards: or 
there are cabinets where he can have his two 
sous worth of popular literature. But he is 
possibly not inclined even for the lightest 
reading, and strolls back to the nourriture 
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simple et fortifiante: which he enjoys at his 
hotel, together with his lodging, for about 
sixteen or eighteen shillings per week. The 
simplicity of the food to be had at a student's 
hotel, at this price, is as questionable, perhaps, 
as its fortifying qualities. Yet, at dinner, 
it includes two or three dishes, a dessert of 
course, and wine. But then a cauliflower is 
a course in itself, and a tea-spoonful of jelly 
supports, unaided, the dignity of a dessert. 
Still the student is gay at his dinner ; and 
will get up, between the courses, with one of 
his companions, dance a polka round the 
table, and resume his seat. He eats his 
simple and fortifying fare, laughing at it all 
the time. Perhaps this laughter helps his 
digestion. We remember the ecstasies with 
which a young fellow was one day received 
at dinner, who had returned from the Long- 
champs fair in the Champs Elysées, with the 
intelligence that there was a living skeleton 
exhibiting there, who, he said, had been 
brought up at a student’s hotel, on nourriture 
simple et fortifiante. On another occasion the 
production of an omelette au rhum caused a 
great sensation at the samestudent’s hotel: the 
wild guests skipping round the table, shouting, 
as they pointed to the effort of culinary genius, 
“Ah! Quel luxe!” What a luxury! 
The dinner conversation is interspersed gene- 
rally with medical and legal anecdotes. One 
entleman excuses his absence from a party 
y the intelligence that he has a subject in 
hand. And, considering that two medical 
students are entitled only to five subjects 
—as they delicately call them—per annum 
between them, it will be seen that to be in 
actual possession of one of these is to be in 
luck’s way entirely. “We have two bodies 


and a half each,” said a ghastly little student | 
to us one day, as he handed us the biscuit de | 


Rheims, which represented our dessert on the 
occasion. It was fortunate that the subject 
rapidly changed to one of punch. To get up 
a punch party is, in the estimation of the 
student, a highly pleasant way of finishing 
an idle morning; and it is amusing to watch 
the excitement with which the diners who 
drop in to the table d’héte are requested to 
add their fifteen sous to the punch subscrip- 
tiou. A sufficient number of contributors 
having been obtained, the best available 
rooms are selected, and the contractor for the 
entertainment proceeds to buy three or four 
unds of lump sugar, two or three bottles of 
randy, a bottle of Kirsch water, one of rum, 
a heap of biscuits, and a huge baba! These 
materials are arranged upon the mantelpiece 
of the room selected for the entertainment ; 
the guests assemble, each man brivging his 
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own tumbler from his own washing-stand ; 
two or three walk up and down learning off 
songs from bits of paper, with an excited 
air; and the landlady sends up a message, 
declaring that she will not allow any singing 
on the part of messieurs les locataires after 
eleven o'clock. This message is received 
with shouts of derision ; the young fellows 
skip about the ponch bol (which is 
the French-English for a common brown 
earthenware pan); examine the contents 
of the bottles ; and “> every man who 
begins a song, by declaring that he is 
anticipating the entertainment. Then the 
master of the ceremonies creme the pro- 
ceedings by making a kettleful of green 
tea over a spirit lamp. This accom- 
plished, he half fills the bowl with sugar ; 
then empties a bottle of brandy and a consi- 
derable quantity of rum upon it. The next 
proceeding is to light the spirit. This accom- 
plished, all the candles are extinguished, and 
to the glare of the blue flame from the punch- 
bowl, which mounts a considerable height, 
the wild young fellows open their concert. 
As they gesticulate and shout about the 
bowl, they look like the burlesque demons, 
blne and tinselled, which are the delight of 
children in the opening of a Christmas pan 
tomime. Their songs are chiefly laments over 
the degenerate days of the old Quartier Latin. 

Ihe punch having burned for about three 
quarters of an hour, is ladled out tothe guests ; 
pipes are lighted ; and lively conversation is 
carried on, Suddenly it is suggested that 
the hour for dancing has ominar The door 
of an adjoining room is thrown open, dis- 
closing an apartment regularly cleared for a 
polka. <A stranger instantly wonders where 
the ladies are coming from ; but he is soon 
relieved from any doubt by an’ invitation 
from one of the young men to dance with him. 
The night is warm ; the windows are thrown 
open; the students remove their coats ; and 
then, to the fiddle of a fellow-student, dance 
a quadrille among themselves. The quadrille 
is followed by a polka; and then the second 
bowl of punch is lighted—this time a bowl of 
Kirsch punch. Then the great cake or baba 
is cut up and demolished, amid practical jokes, 
usually played in England by children not 
exceeding the age of twelve. And then 
follow songs; and eau-de-vie de Dantzig; 
and romping ; and the usual consequences of 
punch. With alight song, however, anda 
steady candlestick, the gay fellows skip off 
to bed, pushing and playing practical jokes 
upon one another, as they run up the broad 
staircase of the hotel, 


END OF VOLUME THE NINTH. 
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